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ADDRESS. 



It is now my office, gentlemen, in conformity with 
the approred and agreeable cnstom of this occasion, 
to offer to yon, in the name of my colleagues, a few 
parting remarks in connection with the important 
event in your lives which takes place to-day. It is 
a new era in them. The duties of youth have been 
perfonned. The duties of manhood are to begin. 

It is just forty years since I stood where you now 
stand, to receive the credentials which constituted me 
a member of the medical profession — ready to assume 
its duties and partake its responsibilities^-eager for 
its labors, hopeful of its rewards. Forty years have 
passed. I look back upon the journey to which I 
then looked forward. Let me hope, as the result 
of the retrospect, and the reflections to which it gives 
rise, that I may be able to say that which shall in 
smne measure serve to guide, to guard, to warn, to 
cheer and to encourage you. 

How different the aspect of life at its beginning 
and at its end ! How different the lessons of experi- 
. ence from the words of Hope ! How have things 
which appeared trifles at the outset become full of 
importance in the results to which they have led ! 
How have difficulties, which seemed insurmountable, 
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vanished as they were approached ! How has the 
crooked been made straight and the rough place 

plain ! The course of life cannot be seen alike by 
you and by us. We have looked at it in two aspects 
— ^you but in one. The evening has no more light 
than the morning, but its shadows are changed. 
Many things once bright have become dim; but 
many that were shrouded in darkness when we began 
the day, are revealed in a stronger light as we ap- 
proach its close. 

In entering upon any enterprise it is not wise to 
confine our attention to present or speedy results 
alone. How much more is it so when we enter on 
that which is to be the business of life ! In laying 
your plans for a professional career, let me beseech 
you to lay them deeply ; on such principles as may 
guide you through . the whole of it, and not merely 
subserve the immediate interests of its beginning. 
Do not be satisfied with rules of conduct, and views 
of your responsibilities and relations, which will 
answer to-day and to-morrow, for this year and the 
next ; adopt those alone on which you will be con- 
tent permanently to rely ; not only in youth, but in 
maturity and age. 

First of all, cultivate a high appreciation of your 
art — an art which men have once looked upon as 
having in it something divine. The physician has 
been supposed to hold in his hands the keys of life 
and death. Doubtless he has been thought to pos- 
sess, and has perhaps assumed to possess, a power 
over disease greater than is now conceded, or than 
he would himself now claim. But. whether this 



power be greater or less, his responsibility is the 
same. Life is placed in his hands, to do the best 
for it that can be done by human skill. If he can 
cast but a single grain into the favorable scale, he is 
as much bound to do it as though he could press it 
down with the weight of mountains. No matter, 
then, how his art is regarded by others ; let his only 
concern be, how he is to regard it himself Is there 
among men a higher responsibility than his ? Is he 
not under obligation to prepare himself, and to keep 
himself prepared, to render to those under his charge 
the best service that human knowledge admits ? Can 
he be held guiltless if he fail in this ? 

Although, then, in the conventional language of 
the world, you are said to have finished your educa- 
tion, you are really to feel that you have only begun 
it. Education, in its large and true sense, is not the 
business of the school merely, and the college — of 
a few months or a few years. Education is the dis- 
cipline of life ; it must be the business of life. In- 
stead of closing now the avenues of knowledge, new 
ones are offered you. So far you have been taught 
by others — henceforth you are to learn for yourselves. 
The great volume of nature is now open to you, and it 
is full of instruction and wisdom to those who study 
it in the light of observation and experience. But 
though you open this, do not close all other books. 
Continue to learn from them, but be sure to take 
them at their true value. Man is the interpreter of 
Nature, and his books a commentary on her works. 
She furnishes the great text which he expounds. 
He may aid you in understanding her ; but, as on 



the one hand you turn to the commentary for help 
to comprehend the text — bo, on the other, bring the 
commentary to the touchstone of the text, that you 
may be sure whether it be just and true. 

Learn then through life ; chiefly at the bed-side, 
but also from books, and, if need be, in the labora- 
tory and the dissecting-room. I know that, in a life 
like ours— -distracted by care and often tortured by 
anxiety — ^this is a difficult task. The present aspect 
of medical progress, increases the difficulty. We 
live at a period when the minds of men in our pro- 
fession are in a state of unexampled activity. A 
crowd of most compet^it observers are pushing their 
inquiries into every department of our science with 
a zeal nev^ before known. From the immense 
amoimt of their results, now daily offered for our 
judgment, it is impossible at once to distinguish the 
true from the felse — the sound from the crude. But 
begin and go on with a resolute determination to 
keep up with the progress of knowledge. Your 
main dependence must be your own observation ; yet 
do not neglect the secondary aids you may derive 
from the labors of others. Think as well as read — 
reflect as well as observe. Do not merely receive 
knowledge, but judge of it Winnow out the wheat 
^ yo^ go on, lest you accumulate with it a huge 
mass of chaff, which shall render it a burden instead 
of a treasure. 

And in order to this, be on your guard against 
the extreme of two tendencies, respectively charac- 
teristic of youth and age : the hasty readiness of the 
former to adopt new opinions on trust — the tardy 



•t^eluctance o the latter to listen to them at all. Eaeh 
lias its evils and each its advantages ; each requires 
to be qualified by the exercise of a sound discrimi* 
xxation. The former is, however, almost infallibly 
cx)rrected by time, and is therefore constantly dimi- 
nishing ; whilst the latter, when the disposition to 
it is once formed, goes on constantly increasing. 
T?his is not strange. At first we yield a ready faith 
to new theories of disease and new plans of treat- 
ment. We adopt them with enthusiasm. We put 
them in practice with confidence. We are disap- 
pointed ; we find we have been misled. We become 
cautious — distrustful — at last, perhaps, sceptical. 
Because mest new things prove Mse, we infer that 
all are likely to prove so. We set our feces like 
flint against innovation, and are reluctant even to 
inquire. This tendency is to be resisted. Be not 
too ready to admit the new, but always ready to ex- 
amine it ; and because we have found that mnch 
which we have once believed implicitly, proves false ; 
we are not, therefore, to doubt that many new things 
may be true. Of the two faults, the last is by fer 
the most fatal to the growth of the mind. An ultra 
conservatism is the intellectual vice of age, as ava- 
rice is the moral. The prodigal is often reformed; 
the miser never. There is something encouraging 
in the eager feith of the young — but the chilly 
incredulity of age is hopeless, and mocks, sometimes, 
at even the name of truth. It is better to be some- 
times deceived than always to distrust. 

It results from this, that you are not to fear 
change of opinions* Do not adopt them without evi* 
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dence, but do not retain them against it. Above all 
things, do not adhere to them from a dread of the re- 
proach of inconsistency. " The fear of inconsistency," 
says one of the greatest men of science of modem 
times, " is the slow poison of our intellectual part." 
It is one thing to have fixed principles, and another 
to have fixed opinions. The principles of scientific 
investigation are uniform and permanent ; the opin- 
ions which proceed from them vary with circumstance, 
with opportunity, and even with the temperament 
of those who apply them. If these principles be 
fairly followed, we are never to shrink from acknow- 
ledging the results to which they lead, because we 
shall be foimd denying this year, that which we be- 
lieved the last. To take pride, as some weakly 
do, in an obstinate adherence to opinions they 
have once professed, what is it, but to take pride in 
having never learned by observation and experience. 
Opinions should not be lightly changed, any more 
than lightly formed; but it is better to be incon- 
sistent with one-self, than to be inconsistent with 
Nature and with Truth. 

For the same general reason you are not to be 
disturbed at finding those around you holding opin- 
ions widely different from your own. We must be 
satisfied to act upon our own convictions, and should 
not be impatient of the convictions of others, how- 
ever strange they may appear. This alone is not to 
impair our confidence in the rectitude or soundness 
of those who differ. No lesson is more certainly 
taught by the experience of life, than that honest 
men and sound men and sagacious men may come to 



the most opposite conclusions from the same facts, 
similarly considered and seen under similar circum- 
stances. Be tolerant of such diflferences, and do not 
impeach the wisdom and still less the honesty of 
those in whom you find them. Bigotry and intole- 
rance are not confined to the disputes of theologians. 
We find them in our profession also, and nothing 
can be more utterly at variance with the liberality 
of spirit which should ever be its characteristic. 

It is no new thing to remark that the first efforts 
of the young physician are attended by many dis- 
couragements. Do not be disheartened by these, 
though they may be many and formidable. To at- 
tain a position worth having, requires time and labor 
and patience. You will have often a doubt — nay 
sometimes a despair — of success. Yet I am not sure 
that our profession would be better worth pursuing 
were its first paths more smooth. Men are more 
frequently made in spite of great obstacles, than by 
the aid of great advantages. The discipline we go 
through is healthy and invigorating. It gives energy 
to the character. It gives a more real value to 
success after the struggle is over and the prize has 
been won. 

Among the circumstances which impede our pro- 
gress in our earlier days, and of which we are often 
not a little impatient, is, that we find the field of 
labor in possession of our elders, to whom, especially 
when we know them to be deficient in many points 
of education and acquirement, we fancy that an 
undue deference is paid. But it is not wise to be 
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annoyed by this — ^nor is it wise to complain of the 
confidence which men choose to repose in age and 
experience. Recollect that you are yourselves ap- 
proaching, and will only too soon advance to the same 
position and hold the same relation. Could you 
destroy this feeling, what would it be but to sap the 
foundation on which you are to erect the structure 
of your own future fortunes. There are advantages 
enough in youth without seeking to appropriate 
those which remain to age and grey hairs. Even if 
the confidence could be taken from them, it could not 
be transferred to you. Men have seen fit to grace 
the hoary head with a crown of honor. Could you 
persuade them to tear it thence, they still will never 
place it on the brows of youth. 

Neither should you undervalue the counsels of 
the old, because you will often discover that they 
are ignorant of many things with which you are ac- 
quainted. Progress in medicine has been so rapid 
and the means of education have improved so much, 
that each generation of physicians goes out into the 
world with a much larger stock of knowledge than 
its predecessors. You will constantly meet with 
men of large experience and wide reputation who are 
quite uninformed on topics with which you may be 
familiar. But knowledge is not wisdom, and a man 
may have a great deal of the one with very little of 
the other. Wisdom is the power of using knowledge, 
and a little knowledge well selected, well arranged, 
and well applied, is of much more avail in the^ 
practice of medicine, than a great store of it which is 
^Qt. Indeed, unless skilful to use as well as apt to 
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acquire, a great mass of it may encumber its posses- 
sor. It is better to employ a few tools adroitly, than 
to burden ourselves with many, of none of which we 
have fairly become masters. I have more than once 
had occasion to admire the practical sagacity of 
men whose education .had been limited and whose 
knowledge was consequently in many respects defi- 
cient, but who had derived great profit from the dis- 
cipline of real life, and had studied faithfully in that 
greatest of schools where observation and reflection 
take the place of books, and the teachings of nature 
are listened to instead of the lectures of the schools. 

Do not then be reluctant to seek, nor offended if 
you are asked to seek, the counsel of your elders in 
professional emergencies. It is rather for your inter- 
est and improvement when you can have this kind 
of intercourse with those upon whose intelligence, 
honesty and good faith you can safely rely. There 
are a thousand details in the management of the sick, 
which cannot be learned from books or lectures or 
even in hospitals. Many of these are traditional, as 
it were ; handed down from one generation to 
another. Many others are peculiar to individuals. 
Appropriate these wherever you find them. There are 
few physicians who have not certain ways of their own, 
which may be learned wifllJ advantage. I have sel- 
dom had any considerable intercourse with a practi- 
tioner of observation and experience, from whom I 
have not at least derived some valuable hint. And 
I say with great pleasure that, while in the earlier 
years of practice, I derived great instruction and 
benefit in every respect from intercourse with my 
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elders, such has been the advance in medical science, 
and such the improvement in the means of education, 
that I am now, in a different way, learning as con- 
stantly from those who are younger. 

But there is another side to this, for you are your- 
selves to grow old and one day to occupy the position 
of those who seem now to cast you into the shade 
and stand between you and the object of your hopes 
and your ambition. Young men wUl then crowd 
upon you and seek to supplant you in that confidence 
and respect, which, earned by years of toil, seems to 
you like an actual possession. But if jealousy of the 
old is a mistake in the young, jealousy of the young 
is in the old at once a mistake and a vice. It shows 
at least that the moral tr^ning of their life and their 
profession has been lost upon them. What ! do they 
forget the days of their own beginning ? Do they 
not remember the hopes, the fears, the deferred suc- 
cess, the sinking of the heart, the long and painful 
waiting, the doubtful expectancy, which are the 
common inheritance of the aspirant for medical fame ] 
The upward path is rough and difficult enough; 
add not to it a single unnecessary impediment ! I 
trust that you will receive a ready and cordial welcome 
into their ranks from those who have gone before 
you ; be ready to extend^the same to those who shall 
follow. There is no more ungracipus character than 
that of the old and prosperous physician who is jeal- 
ous of the ' reputation, or does, by act, or word, or 
look, seek to wound the fame or retard the success 
of his junior. Depend upon it, there is enough left 
to the old man who has acted his part well, in the 
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confidence of the community and the respect of his 
professional brethren. He has had his turn. Let 
him not complain that others are to have theirs- 
It is the order of Nature and of Providence. Let 
him yield to it gracefully, and not ill-naturedly re- 
pine that the world does by his successors as he was 
once so happy to have them do by himself 

But that you may be the better prepared for this, 
let me hint one word of advice on a topic, not strictly 
professional, but a due regard to which is indispensa- 
ble to independence, to comfort, and sometimes even 
to respectability. Look forward early in life to those 
chances in the future which may prematurely de- 
prive you of the power of labor, and which render 
it desirable for you to retire somewhat from it before 
you reach its close. Ours is not a long-lived profes- 
sion. Its toils and anxieties — peculiar in their na- 
ture — are apt to impair the energies of the most 
vigorous constitution, and if carried into the decline 
of life diminish the prospect of a prolonged old age. 
Unfortunately, a necessity for labor often continues 
after the capacity for it has essentially diminished, 
and narrow circumstances condemn the old man to a 
drudgery to which his physical condition is unequal. 
Have regard, then, in your days of enterprise and 
vigor and prosperity, to a contingency like this. The 
acquisition of wealth for its own sake is a low pur- 
suit; the acquisition of a competency which will 
allow you to pass the days of sickness, or infirmity, 
or age, undisturbed by the sordid cares that poverty 
entails, is consistent with the loftiest aims. Let me 
counsel, then, a wise economy, which shall ensure this 
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result. Begun early in life, the task is easy. De- 
ferred to a late one, it is impossible. 

Still do not imagine that you are to reap wealth, 
or what the world now calls wealth, as the reward of 
labors however arduous or of a success however mark- 
ed. In this respect you may have formed anticipa- 
tions which are certain to be disappointed. The mar 
terial advantages of our profession are less than you 
have perhaps been led to expect, certainly far less 
than the world commonly supposes. Ours is not a 
lucrative calling. At home and abroad I have had 
the same testimony to this. There is no occupation 
among what are counted as the favored classes of so- 
ciety, in which the same intelligence, industry and 
self-devotion meet with so small a compensation. The 
income of the most successful physician, everywhere, 
is far below what is commonly imagined, whUst the 
life of a successful physician implies an amount of toil, 
privation, anxiety and self-sacrifice of which men in 
other walks of life have no conception. They look 
only at the liberal fees which are sometimes the re- 
compense of professional labor. They do not know 
how rare these are : how few patients can afford 
them ; how few practitioners can claim them. They 
forget, even in the case of those who can, the days 
and nights of many years of unrequited and unno- 
ticed toil by which the reputation has been earned 
which gives them this privilege ; toil which has con- 
sumed their better years, which has sapped the en- 
ergies of life, and compels them to lay down the sickle 
just as the field is whitening for their harvest. I do 
not intend to speak of this in the language of com- 
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plaint. I should be false to what I consider the 
honor and dignity of one of the noblest occupations, 
did I name it as an objection to its pursuit. I 
would but disabuse you of a common error and pre- 
pare you for a certain disappointment. To a man of 
right aims in life, there are satisfactions in our pro- 
fession which are better than silver and gold. He 
must be content who can secure a fair competence 
of worldly goods, if he can have with them the con- 
fidence and affection of those among whom he labors, 
and the testimony of a good conscience. 

But let not the honest desire for a fair reward of 
your labor, and still less a mercenary love of accumu- 
lation, ever lead you to forget that the path of duty 
is to be trodden independently of any such considera- 
tions. Much as we may prize, and rightly too, those 
worldly advantages to which all men attach so high 
a value, they ought still to hold but the second place 
in our regard. To heal disease, to relieve suffering, 
to prolong life, to soften death, these are worthy ob- 
jects, ^they are to be the first. I take pride in express- 
ing the belief that examples are hardly to be found 
of a more disinterested and humane zeal than has 
been exhibited by those bands of devoted members 
of our profession, who, taking their lives in their 
hands, have walked like ministering angels in the 
midst of pestilence, and have so often yielded to the 
fate they sought to avert from their fellow men. 

One more consideration and I shall have done. 
We are associated with others in some of the most 

• 

painful and agitating trials to which human nature 
is exposed. We are called to be partakers in scenes 
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to which none else are admitted but those whose 
hopes and affections invest them with the most terri- 
ble interest. Habit may render us inattentive to the 
relation in which we thus stand. An ardent pursuit 
of medicine as a science and an art, may cause us 
sometimes to overlook the fact that its subjects are 
sentient and suffering beings. While investigating 
disease and death, as presenting the most instructive 
illustrations of one great department of the laws of 
the universe, we majr forget that their chief and real 
interest is, after all, that which connects them with 
the best affections of the human heart. It is the 
duty of the physician never to permit this view to 
fail in its proper influence over his mind. According 
to the bias with which it is begun, the life of the 
physician may either quicken or blunt sensibilities 
like this. It is not to be denied that the tendency 
of some parts of his education, some of his pursuits 
and even some of his duties, is to deaden their keen- 
ness. Habit may thus render him so inaccessible to 
their influence that, though he perform his necessary 
ofiice strictly, and even conscientiously, he has not, 
and does not evince, any true perception of the real 
character of the events of which he is a witness. In 
the great current of human events the health, the 
sufferings, the death of individuals are of little mo- 
ment. No single life is of consequence to the world; 
but when the most insignificant one is in peril, there 
is some . one circle of human hearts in which the 
contest of doubt and hope and fear which it creates 
amounts to agony. Into that circle we enter — ^for 
the time we form a part of it. We ought not to 
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carry into it the indifference of the outer worlcL 
We cannot have the same feelings with those who 
watch round the sick bed, and to whom its event is* 
Sometimes of more importance than the changes of 
empire, or the fitte of nations; but we can realize, we 
can respect theoL In the great economy of the uni-- 
Terse*— even in the ordinary movements of human 
society— of how little importance is the life of a young 
child It dies. How small a drop does it add to the 
great current of mortality which is constantly sweep- 
ing by us ! But to the heart of at least one human 
being that life, so insignificant to the world, is the 
bright particular light which gives a charm to her 
whole existence ; to her it is so precious that, 

" K Heaven would make her such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite," 

she would not take it in exchange. No one else can 
entertain this sentiment. Nature has made but one 
bosom capable of it. But it can be appreciated 
though it cannot be felt. And it is a sentiment at 
once so tender and so holy, that in our whole inter- 
course with those who cherish it, it demands all our 
sympathy and even our veneration. 

Gentlemen, there are many other topics which I 
might urge upon your consideration, but I forbear. 
What I have said has not indeed the grace of 
novelty, for the same counsels have been repeated 
frctoi year to year to the successive generations that 
have gone out, from these and other halls, to admin- 
ister the healing art. Where a subject has been so 
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often the theme of discourse, to endeavor to place it 
in any new light would be to place it in one which 
is false. I feel, however, that these counsels are of 
some value, for they have been more than once uttered 
by lips which should give them a weight and autho- 
rity that may not be imparted to them by those from 
which they now fall. But they have been given 
earnestly and sincerely. I beg you to receive them 
earnestly and sincerely. Your probation is ended, 
and the path of your duties lies open before you. 
You will not find it strewn wilii flowers. I trust 
you will find it rich in fruit. Enter upon it confix 
dently and cheerfully. Ther^ are difficulties to be 
surmounted and obstacles to be overcome, but they 
will vanish before a resolute heart and a determined 
will. 
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